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L CONFERENCE on Closer 
Central Africa has now added 


of Nyasaland, Northern Rhodesia 
and Southern Rhodesia. Before 
the war, the cry was for Amalga- 
mation. This was rejected by the 
Bledisloe Commission of 1938. 
Recently, the demand has been for 
Federation. The demand does 
not come from Africans—indeed, 
Africans in the two Northern 
territories have consistently re- 
fused to be linked with Southern 
Rhodesia on the grounds of its 
discriminatory Native policy, and 
African spokesmen in Southern 
Rhodesia have upheld their con- 
tention. It has come always from 
Europeans, led by Sir Godfrey 
Huggins, Prime Minister of South- 
ern Rhodesia, and Mr. Roy 
Welensky, Leader of the Elected 
Members in Northern Rhodesia. 
Their campaign culminated in the 
unofficial Victoria Falls Confer- 
ence of 1949, which agreed on the 
principle of Federation and settled 
some of the details—unfortu- 
nately, with no Africans present. 
The present proposals are the first 
put forward by officials, and they 
also recommend Federation in a 
new State, British Central Africa. 
No Government is as yet com- 
mitted to these proposals. The 
Secretary of State said in the 
House of Commons on June 13, 
that the Governments concerned 
are not ‘at this stage committing 
themselves to acceptance of any of 
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the particular proposals of the Report, which is 
published as a basis for consideration and discus- 
sion. For the British Government he would say 
only that it appeared to them ‘to embody a con- 
structive approach to the problem.’ He and the 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations 
would themselves visit Central Africa to discuss 
the matter fully with representatives of all com- 
munities, and the views expressed would be ‘ of 
material help’ to the Governments and legislatures 
concerned when their own discussions started. 
From this circumspect statement it is fair to assume 
that if any section turned down the proposals 
altogether, there would be no Federation just yet. 


A number of questions arise in the discussion: 
Why should there be a Federation at all? Why 
should it be established now? If there is a need 
for closer association, is the proposed Federation 
the best means for meeting it? If not, what alter- 
native can be proposed? We have studied the 
Report carefully to find the answers to these ques- 
tions. We remain unconvinced by the answers 
suggested. 


Why Closer Association? 


The principle reasons now given for Federation 
are that without it there can be no satisfactory 
economic planning over the whole area, that the 
unification of public services such as posts and 
telegraphs would secure greater administrative 
efficiency, that communications should be planned 
on a Central African basis, that in a single unit 
‘both Commonwealth and local defence . . . would 
be stronger and more effective,’ and that greater 
prosperity will quicken the “moral and social 
advancement’ of the local populatjons. We pro- 
pose to deal in detail with these contentions in a 
forthcoming pamphlet. Here we can suggest only 
that they are very ill-supported by the evidence 
given in the Report itself. Defence can be co- 
ordinated without Federation, services can be uni- 
fied (as in East Africa) by co-operation between 
separate Governments, the territories will remain 
“landlocked ’ whether separate or federated, and 
“a slump in the price of tobacco, tea and cotton, 
or a serious falling off in the demand for chrome, 
asbestos and copper’ could not be averted by one 
Government any more than by three. Economic 
planning might be facilitated, but would not in itself 
necessarily raise the standard of all parts of the 
territories or of all its inhabitants. South Africa 
is the most advanced economically of all the 
southern African territories, but its African in- 
habitanis are the most oppressed. 
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Secondly, closer association is regarded as 
urgent. The official authors have hesitated to 
explain why in direct terms, but their reference to 
‘ the course of native policy south of the Limpopo,’ 
‘the fear of influences from outside the borders of 
British Central Africa ’ and the need for ‘a common 
immigration policy’ suggest that they fear the 
absorption of Southern and perhaps Northern 
Rhodesia in the Union unless a strong Central 
African state can be created. We ourselves have 
long been perturbed at the increasing South African 
immigration into the Rhodesias, but we fail to see 
why the three territories cannot adopt common 
legislation if they wish to control it. Indeed, part 
of the immigration is due to their own internal 
weaknesses (such as the need for skilled labour 
on the Copperbelt) rather than to outside pressure, 
and could be remedied internally by the reversal 
of the present policy—operative in both Southern 
and Northern Rhodesia—of refusing to_ train 
Africans for skilled work. Moreover, South 
Africa’s Native policy is making her weaker, not 
stronger, by emphasising the divisions within her 
own population. We are not-impressed by the 
argument that a decision is urgent. 


Granted that thus far the Report carried convic- 
tion, how does it meet the principal objection to 
Federation—namely, that Southern Rhodesia’s 
Native policy renders closer association dangerous 
to African interests? Here the Report is less than 
objective. All three Governments, it says, have the 
same aim, ‘namely, the economic, social and 
political advancement of Africans in partnership 
with the Europeans’; the differences in policy 
‘relate largely to method and timing,’ and ‘are 
becoming less marked.’ What are these differ- 
ences? They are to be found in ‘ political develop- 
ment (particularly the representation of Africans 
in central politics), land allocation, certain aspects 
of the employment of Africans and the recognition 
of trade unions for Africans.’ There could hardly 
be differences more fundamental in Africa! We 
recall that in our pamphlet Four Colonial Ques- 
tions, published in December, 1944, no less an 
authority than Sir Stewart Gore-Browne expressed 
the view that ‘the Native policy of Southern 
Rhodesia is in fact in its ultimate issue the same as 
that of South Africa.’ Since then, it is true, South 
African policy has grown worse, but so has that of 
Southern Rhodesia. Two Land Apportionment 
Acts and the Native Urban Areas Act of 1946 have 
extended and strengthened the system of segrega- 
tion, the recent Electoral Amendment Act has 
effectively excluded all but a handful of Africans 
from ‘the common electoral roll, and the Industrial 
Conciliation Act has been maintained to prevent 
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the growth of African trade unions. In Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, on the other hand, 
Africans have taken their places in the Legislative 
Councils, a system of representation has been built 
up from village to territorial level, and African 
trade unions have been established and are work- 
ing. as the successful conclusion of a collective 
agreement by the African Mineworkers’ Union on 
the Copperbelt indicates. We do not pretend that 
all is well in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland— 
far from it—but we do regard the position of 
Africans in those territories as being far more satis- 
factory than they are in Southern Rhodesia, and 
all the evidence of the last five years, during which 
African political organisations have made tremen- 
dous advances, indicates that in the two Northern 
territories the position is bound to improve. 


“ Safeguards ” for Africans 

The Report was so far in agreement with this 
view that great pains have been taken to restrict 
the sphere of Southern Rhodesian Native policy. 
In the proposed Federation, there would be a 
Minister for African Interests and an African 
Affairs Board specifically charged with the protec- 
tion of African interests, and Native policy would 
be excluded from the sphere of Federal legislation. 
Unfortunately, the safeguards themselves are in- 
adequate. Out of 10 members of the African 
Affairs Board, only three would certainly be 
Africans. Of the remaining seven, three would be 
unofficial or elected members of the territorial 
legislatures, and three would be Secretaries for 
Native Affairs. The three unofficials would almost 
certainly be Europeans, while of the three officials, 
at least one, the Secretary from Southern Rhodesia, 
would be responsible to an elected European 
Minister. Moreover, in our view, the Board could 
not function. It is charged with the responsibility 
for examining all federal legislation from the stand- 
point of African interests. If the Board reported 
its opinion that the legislation would be detri- 
mental, it would be open to the Governor-General 
of the Federation to refer it to the Secretary of 
State. The power of disallowance, which has never 
been used by the British Government to negative 
discriminatory legislation in Southern Rhodesia, 
would thus be the principal protection afforded to 
the Africans. In the face of a largely European 
legislature, would and could such a power be effec- 
tive? Experience in Southern Rhodesia clearly 
answers ‘ No.’ 


The proposed composition of the federal legis- 
lature also endangers African interests. Here the 
weight is entirely in favour of Southern Rhodesia, 


which would have 17 members as against 11 from 
Northern Rhodesia and seven from Nyasaland—a 
weightage which bears no relation to the, popula- 
tion of the three territories. Moreover, the Southern ° 
Rhodesian members would certainly be European, 
while the only guaranteed places for Africans 
would be two in each of the northern territories. 
Would such a Parliament tolerate the constant 
intervention either of a local African Affairs Board 
or of Whitehall? The whole history of Southern 
(and Northern) Rhodesia indicates that it would 
not. Nor would the exclusion of Native affairs 
from the federal sphere be adequate protection. 
How can the federal Parliament legislate for immi- 
gration, trade, economic planning, communications 
and higher education without impinging on the 
Native policies of the three territorial Govern- 
ments? Would, for example, the unification of the 
railway system involve the extension of the colour 
bar to the Nyasaland railway? Could immigration 
be divorced from land settlement? Can economic 
planning disregard the position of African trade 
unions? And is higher education separable from 
the question of race? In our view, there would be 
real danger that such a Parliament would extend 
Southern Rhodesian policy northwards; un- 
doubtedly it would strengthen the worst tendencies 
in Northern Rhodesia, not the best; it would whittle 
away every safeguard for Africans, as they have 
been whittled away in South Africa and almost 
completely in Southern Rhodesia; and finally it 
would inevitably demand dominion status for 
Central Africa and thereby the ending of the 
special protection afforded to Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland by the British Crown. 


This scheme for Closer Association cannot be 
accepted in this form, but we believe it would be 
unwise for Africans to offer purely negative 
opposition. The arguments for closer association 
have been sufficiently strong to convince a large 
number of experienced Europeans. Unfortunately, 
Africans have never been asked to discuss them 
or to make any contribution to the subject. If 
the supplies of coal for the Copperbelt or com- 
petition on the railways would be eased by closer 
association, let it be explained why and how. If 
higher education can be financially supported only 
if the three territories combine, let the facts be 
placed before the Africans, and let them consider 
them. If economic planning is hampered at pre- 
sent, let it be explained why this is, what the diffi- 
culties are, and how they can be overcome. Such 
matters do require an inter-territorial forum in 
which they can be discussed and problems solved. 
Perhaps this could have been provided by the 
Central African Council, had not Southern 
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Rhodesia sabotaged the machinery. Perhaps it 
could be found in a looser association, such as that 
provided for East Africa by the East African High 
Commission. The official Report rejects such 
alternatives, but they cannot be lightly cast aside. 
If the three territories are to combine in any way, 
it must be with African consent, and Africans can- 
not consent to a Federation unless their fears are 
allayed by radical changes in the Native policy of 
Southern Rhodesia. If that cannot be done, an 
alternative may be found, but it cannot be found 
over the heads of the majority of the population. 


Partnership in Practice 


The two Secretaries of State are to leave for 
Africa in September. We suggest that they should 
consult African opinion, not only on the proposed 
Federation, but on the whole problem presented 
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by the existence of these three small states in 


Central Africa. If there were a will to a solution © 


in Southern Rhodesia and a willingness to abandon 
the policy of white domination in favour of part- 


nership, a way could be found. Perhaps on the © 


ruins of the Central African Council or with an 
eye on the experiment of the High Commission in 
East Africa, an arrangement could be made which 
gave all the safeguards which Africans and Euro- 
peans require. But such possibilities must be 
examined in co-operation. If Africans and Euro- 
peans are to work in partnership, there is no time 
like the present to start. Closer association would, 
it is true, be delayed by further discussion. But 
out of that discussion there might emerge an agreed 
solution—not necessarily a federation, but some 
machinery for co-ordination in the fields in which 
co-ordination is needed. 


KHAMA 


by Eirene White, M.P. 


O few men comes the distinction of being the 

subject of debate on successive days in the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords as 
occurred on June 26th to 27th last. Tshekedi 
Khama has made history, whatever the outcome 
of his case. From September, 1948, to the spring 
and summer of 1950 the general interest was 
centred on his nephew Seretse Khama, whose 
marriage and subsequent banishment caused con- 
siderable concern. We were asked to assess the 
truth of the suggestion that Malan’s Government 
would forcibly assert its claim to the High Com- 
mission territories if anything untoward happened 
in Bechuanaland. We were also told that ‘ the 
peace and good order’ of the Bamangwato Re- 
serve would be endangered if Seretse Khama were 
allowed to remain as chief, in the face of the 
strongly-expressed disapproval of his marriage on 
the part of his uncle, the ex-Regent Tshekedi. 
For many people who did know much of the 
background, Tshekedi was cast for the rdle of 
“the wicked uncle.’ There was little in the White 
Paper, published in March, 150, to enlighten us. 


It stated briefly that the judicial enquiry (which 
investigated the case of Seretse and whose report 
was never published) ‘advised that Tshekedi 
should not be permitted to return to the Reserve,’ 
followed by the Government decision that ‘ while 
the chieftainship is in suspense Tshekedi will be 


required to reside outside the Bamangwato Reserve 
and will not be allowed to enter except by special 
permission.’ 


To those who sympathised with Seretse, this 
seemed to be more or less rough justice and little 
complaint was heard about the treatment of 
Tshekedi. Only gradually has the other side of the 
story come out, and public opinion has come 
sharply round to the view that whatever may 
happen to Seretse, the fact that he has been treated 
as he has is no ground for perpetuating an injustice 
to someone else. 


One point must be cleared at the outset. 
Tshekedi does not and has not ever disputed 
Seretse’s position as Chief. To make this abun- 
dantly clear, he has formally and publicly re- 
nounced any claim to the chieftainship by himself 
or his heirs. (Tshekedi is next in succession, if 
Seretse has no male heirs.) There is, therefore, no 
rivalry between them on this score. Tshekedi did 
not approve of Seretse’s marriage, which was not 
undertaken in accordance with tribal law, but he 
has now said that if Seretse is installed as the lawful 
chief and his wife and children are recognised by 
the Government he, Tshekedi, will accept them too. 
During Tshekedi’s stay in London, he has been on 
a perfectly friendly social footing with Seretse and 
his family. 


There is, therefore, no basis left for the official 
“alibi” that Seretse must be kept from his tribe 
because of the probability of a feud with his uncle. 
What has happened is that another much more 
ancient feud has been revived and has resulted 
in acts of violence in the Reserve. On the banish- 
ment of both Tshekedi and Seretse, the Govern- 
ment decided to resort to direct rule, meaning that 
the powers normally residing in the Chief would 
reside with the District Commissioner pending the 
establishment of tribal councils which would per- 
manently share some of the powers of government. 
In practice, no District Commissioner can rule 
without the aid of leading tribesmen, and as five 
out of eight of the former ‘Chief’s Representa- 
tives’ in charge of districts Jeft with Tshekedi, the 
administration of the tribe has fallen into the hands 
of the Sekgoma family, descendants of a half- 
brother of the great Khama, who have been 
opposed to the senior branch of the family (to 
which both Seretse and Tshekedi belong) for 
several generations. 


They now call themselves ‘ supporters of Seretse,’ 
and it is they who perpetuate the charge that 
Tshekedi is trying to keep Seretse away and that 
if he comes back he will try to establish himself as 
chief. This is quite untrue, and one of the strongest 
complaints against the British administration is 
that it has allowed these false rumours to circulate 
virtually unchallenged, with the consequence that 
Tshekedi’s friends and relations have been subject 
to assault and have had to seek police protection. 
Clearly, the Sekgomas are making hay while the 
sun shines and would not be likely to welcome the 
return, even as a private citizen, of a person as 
capable as Tshekedi. 


The Wishes of the People 


Having said this, two factors must be borne in 
mind. No doubt the tribe in general does want 
Seretse back as chief. Apart from the strong senti- 
ment attaching to the chieftainship, it is most un- 
settling to be without a recognised head, after 
three-quarters of a century of possibly the firmest 
tribal rule in Africa, under Tshekedi and his father 
Khama. It is also true that the very firmness of 
Tshekedi’s rule was not popular with the younger 
men, who have been the ringleaders in the disturb- 
ances. Labour emigration from Bechuanaland is 
not as great as from territories like Nyasaland, but 
some of the young men have been to Johannesburg 
and have come back with an outlook which may 
not fit in with the old order of tribal existence. 
Together, these facts show how anti-Tshekedi 
agitation could be worked. up. 


It is difficult to see how there can be a permanent 
settlement in the Bamangwato Reserve until Seretse 
returns—without prejudice to the status of his 
children, because it is doubtful whether the tribe 
has really given full thought to the question of 
succession. Meanwhile, it was very far from justice 
almost entirely to deprive Tshekedi Khama of 
access to his home and property without affording 
him any public opportunity to argue his case. After 
winning a first-class reputation for courage and 
capacity, he naturally resented banishment by 
administrative action—and it was unwise of official- 
dom ever to suppose that he could take it lying 
down. 


A judicial enquiry earlier on, before the Kgotla 
of February, 1951, attended by the Secretary of 
State, would have had the advantage of clearing 
the many disputed points of fact. By refusing to 
adopt judicial means the Government opened the 
door to political agitation by both sides, in West-° 
minster and Bechuanaland, as the only method of 


appeal. 


The decision to offer another Kgotla had many 
disadvantages, some of which had become apparent 
when this article was written. When it appears 
in print, the outlook may be clearer. But it is 
a lesson to all future governments not to try to 
deprive a person of his private rights without grant- 
ing a full public enquiry, so that justice may be 
done and may also appear to have been done. 


[On July 24 three observers appointed by the British 
Government left for Bechuanaland to attend the Kgotla 
at which, as announced by the Secretary of State in the 
debate of June 26, the opinion of the tribe was to be 
sought on the return of Tshekedi. Interest in Britain 
shifted to the question of whether this Kgogtla would, 
in the absence of a Chief, be presided over by a person 
-not committed to one side or the other, and of whether 
Tshekedi’s case would be prejudiced by disorder. In 
replying to questions in the House of Commons on 
July 19, Mr. Gordon-Walker stated that the Kgotla would 
be called with ‘ due regard .. . to native law and custom’ 
and that during a vacancy in the chieftainship the Resi- 
dent Commissioner might ‘ authorise any fit and proper 
person to assemble a Kgotla.. On the disturbances 
reported from the Protectorate (principally in the Serowe 
district), he replied that 65 persons had been arrested, 
all charged with public violence, and that some would 
also be charged with assault. Police enquiries were 
proceeding to ascertain the persons responsible for insti- 
gating the disturbances, and the people had been warned 
that disorder would not be tolerated. There were 194 
police in the Bamangwato Reserve.—Ed.] 
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FACT 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE COLONIES—IIi* 


The Far Eastern Territories 


MALAYA (here used for the Federation of 
Malaya and the Colony of Singapore) has made a 
considerable recovery in its industries since the end 
of the war and hopes to expand further as the 
Six-Year Development Plans of the two territories 
proceed. An Electricity Board was set up in 1949 
to control the generation, use and supply of elec- 
tricity, and the Colonial Development Corporation 
has invested £3,750,000 in it. Malaya smelts all its 
own output of tin ore—which in 1949 was 54,910 
tons, a third of the world output—and also con- 
siderable_quantities from neighbouring countries. 
In 1947, the Census showed 9,568 occupied in 
rubber milling and packing, and 4,324 in rubber 
manufactures. Only one of 15 pineapple canneries 
survived the Japanese occupation in working con- 
dition, but the industry is gradually being restored 
and new areas planted. It is expected to reach an 
output of 2m. cases by 1952/3, as compared with 
an annual average of over 24m. cases before the 
war. There are numerous oil-mills in the coconut- 
growing areas. In 1949, copra-production was 
110,771 tons, of which 89,325 were exported; 
coconut-oil production was 63,698 tons, of which 
61,225 tons were exported, and palm oil produc- 
ton was 50,560 tons, of which 48,107 were exported. 
The local mills supplied all local margarine require- 
ments, with a Small surplus for export. Sago and 
tapioca are processed, and there are local breweries 
and a growing plastics industry. Singapore pro- 
duces industrial gases and has one glycerine plant. 


The total population in 1947 was 5,848,910. 


The gainfully-employed population (which in-° 


cluded many peasants and self-employed fisher- 
men) was in 1947 occupationally divided as shown 
in the next column. 


HONG KONG has a population estimated at 
about 24m., which is subject to constant fluctua- 
tion. Most of the gainfuliy-employed work in 
banking, commerce, stevedoring, shipbuilding and 
repairing. Local manufactures are not, as else- 


* See May and June Venture for Parts I and II. This 
series is based on Reference Document No. R.2068, 
Central Office of Information. 
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Occupation Federation Singapore Total. 
Fishing ae 60,288 4,881 64,5969 
Agriculture 3 . 1,174,673 24,149 1,198,822 
Mining and ee 47,690 1,247 48,937 
Manufacture ... 153,196 68,074 221,270 
Transport and Com- 
munications 60,351 51,861 112,212 
Finance .. 173,120 83,049 256,169 
Public Administration 113,407 54,310 167,717 
Professional .. 18,767 7,558 26,325 
Entertainment ; 7,537 4,179 11,716 
Domestic and Per- : 
sonal . 88,801 46,259 135,060 
Miscellaneous 6,311 11,968 18,279 
1,904,141 357,535 2,261,676 


where in the Colonies, largely confined to the pro- 
cessing of local products. The emphasis is on 
manufactures for export, using imported materials. 
In 1949 there were 991 registered factories, and 
factory inspection covers 140 different types of 
industry. Registered concerns in 1949 employed 
25,000 in engineering, metal and chemical indus- 
tries, and 46,500 in manufactures. This 46,500 in- 
cluded 19,000 in textiles, and 2,500 in enamelled 
holloware. Other manufactures include leather 
goods, cigarettes, matches, furniture, glassware, 
etc. Since 1948 cotton-spinning has been intro- 
duced by industrialists from North China, and the 
manufacture of plastics, electric irons and textile 
machinery has been started. Film production is 
a major industry with seven companies in opera- 
tion. 


BORNEO TERRITORIES (North Borneo, 
Sarawak and Brunei) are largely agricultural. Saw- 
milling in North Borneo was completely destroyed 
under Japanese occupation, and strenuous efforts 
are being made to install new machinery. Logs 
are exported, and cutch is manufactured from man- 
grove bark for export to the United States. Sarawak 
produces sago-flour for export, and there is small- 
scale manufacture of sago-flour, vermicelli, chemi- 
cals, soap, bricks, pottery, matches, etc. There is 
a modérn rubber factory for processing small- 
holders’ produce. Brunei has six sawmills and a 
number of cottage industries. Sarawak and Brunei 
both produce mineral oil, and the main industrial 
activity of the area is refining. 


THE NIGERIAN CONSTITUTION—I 


The Executive Power 


Nigeria’s new constitution is embodied in The 
Nigeria (Constitution) Order in Council, 1951.2 It 

provides for a federal constitution, with regional 
legislatures and executive councils under Lieu- 
_ tenant-Governors in the Northern, Eastern and 
Western Regions, and a central legislature and 
Council of Ministers at the centre under the 
_ Governor. 


The exact powers of the Ministers at the centre 
cannot of course be clearly defined in an Order-in- 
Council, but it is worth while noting that they will 

not be the same as in the Gold Coast Council of 
Ministers. An unsigned article in Corona (July, 
1951) states :— 

*. . . Ministerial responsibility is to be vested in the 

Council of Ministers as a whole and not in in- 

dividuals. Members (officials excepted) with port- 

folios will not have personal responsibility for the 
administration of the Departments with which they 
are concerned, and there will be no _ separate 

Ministries as in the Gold Coast.’ ‘ 

The wording of the two Orders-in-Council is 
markedly different. The Gold Coast Order? pro- 
vides (Section 22) that the Governor may 

* charge any Member of the Executive Council with 

the responsibility for any department or subject.’ 

The Nigerian Order (Section 163) empowers the 
Governor to 

‘charge individual Ministers with responsibility for 

such matters as may be prescribed by such directions,’ 

and defines (Sec. 162) ‘ responsibility ’ as 

“general responsibility for— 

(a) submitting to the Council of Ministers questions 
relating to such matter; 

(b) ensuring, in association with the appropriate 
public officer, that effect is given to decisions 
taken by the Governor in Council of Ministers 
relating to such matter; and 

(c) conducting in the House of Representatives 
government business relating to such matter.’ 

There is no provision in the Nigerian Order, as 
there is in the case of the Gold Coast, for the 
appointment of a Leader of Government Business. 


The provisions for the appointment of Ministers 
also differ. There is no provision in the Gold 
Coast Order that the Representative Members 
must come from any particular part of the Gold 
Coast, but in Nigeria there are to be four from each 
Region, and one of the four from the Eastern 
Provinces must be chosen from the Cameroons. 
They are to be chosen from amongst the members 
of the regional legislatures, by a complicated pro- 
cedure laid down in Section 149 :— 


oe No. 1172, 1951. H.M. Stationery Office. 1s. 6d. 
ES:1 


. 1950. No. 2094. H.M.S.O. 9d. 


“(1) Whenever there is occasion for the appoint- 
ment of a Minister from among tHe House of Repre- 

a aa returned by any Region, the Governor 

shall— : 

(a) require the Lieutenant-Governor to submit to 
him the name of any person whom the 
Lieutenant-Governor may recommend for such 
appointment; and 

(b) Having considered any name so submitted to 
him, shall inform the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the name of the person whom the Governor 
proposes for such appointment. 

(2) The powers conferred by this section on the 

Governor, or on a Lieutenant-Governor, shall be 

exercised by him in his discretion. 

When the Governor has made his nomination, it 
is to be submitted to the regional legislature for 
approval. The central House of Representatives 
may, however, by a resolution of two-thirds of the 
House, request the Governor to revoke the appoint- 
ment of any Minister. The procedure in the Gold 
Coast is that the Governor submits to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly the names of persons proposed for 


appointment. 


The central Council of Ministers is to consist of 
12 Ministers and 6 ex-officia members (the Chief 
Secretary, the Attorney-General, the Financial 
Secretary, and the three Lieutenant-Governors). 
Each Regional Executive Council will include 
three ex-officio members and from six to nine un- 
officials. In the Northern Region not less than 
two or more than three must be appointed from 
the House of Chiefs; in the West there will be two 
from the House of Chiefs; in the East, where the 
Regional legislature will consist of one chamber 
only, at least one Minister must be chosen from the 
Cameroons. All the Ministers must be chosen 
from the regional legislature, and all appointments 
approved by the appropriate Houses. 


HOME RULE IN AFRICA 


(On the West African Gold Coast) 


Now Africa attains autonomy, 
The gift of Self Rule, which so far outvies 
All alien rule, however just and wise: 
Hark! Gold Coast voices praise God joyously! 
The will to learn and proven loyalty 
Our Mother England richly hath repaid: 
Now the last ghost of alien rule is laid. 


In mine own lifetime, in the years long past, 
For that Home Rule both hoped so soon to see 
Ireland fought fiercely, India stood fast: 
How hopeless their brave hopes then seemed to me! 
But now in God’s good time they both are free. 

Hail Ireland, India, Africa, all three! 

God, who hath hearkened to your prayers, 

praise ye! 
ARTHUR SHEARLY CRIPPS. 


| 
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Help for the Underdeveloped Lands—I 


by Rita Hinden 


T is now a commonplace of political thought that the 

richer nations of the world should help the poorer. 
In the last ten years we have seen in this country the 
passage of the Colonial Development and Welfare Acts 
which are spending £150m. of British money over a ten- 
year period; the setting up of the public development 
corporations with a capital of £165m. for initiating 
enterprises in the Colonies; the Colombo Plan for South- 
east Asia envisaging a total expenditure of about 
£2,000m. over six years, half of this sum to come from 
overseas—and a goodly portion of that from Britain. 
There has also been a contribution of something under 
£1m. from Britain to United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance. These figures take no account of a number of 
special loans and gifts to Malta, Borneo, Mauritius, and 
to meet a variety of special contingencies. 


Similarly, the Americans have spent immense sums 
on Marshall Aid to war-stricken Europe, some of which 
has gone to the Colonies of the European powers. Presi- 
dent Truman has enunciated his Point Four Programme, 
which is still on a ludicrously small scale but did at least 
lay down an important principle: £4m. of this has been 
given to United Nations Technical Assistance; and 
various important individuals and public bodies in the 
U.S. have prepared courageous reports asking for an 
extension of these small beginnings into a massive flow 
of capital into the under-developed areas. The French 
and Belgians have their development plans for their 
African Colonies. The United Nations have made this 
question one of their major preoccupations, and a recent 
experts’ report,’ published under their auspices, proposes 
the setting up of International Agencies to plan the 
expenditure of $4,000m. a year. The British Labour 
Party has called for a co-ordination of all these efforts 
into one comprehensive World Mutual Aid Development 
Plan. 


Why Should Help be Given? 


Although the more spectacular of these plans (with 
the exception of the Colombo Plan) still lie more in 
the realm of hope than of reality, the conception that 
this sort of help, this spreading of the world’s wealth, 
is essential is now broadly accepted—and by all political 
parties. But the area of agreement is much narrower 
when one asks why this should be done, and how it 
should be done. ‘Why’ brings us straight into the field 
of politics, and how into the technicalities of social 
engineering—and on both there is plenty of room for 
misunderstanding, suspicion and argument. Before real 
progress is made, we will all need much greater clarity 
of thought on both these questions. 


* Measures for the Economic Development of Under- 
Developed Countries. United Nations Publication. 
H.M.S.O. 5s. 


*See Labour and a New Society, a statement issued 
on the authority of the National Executive Committee 
of the Labour Party, August, 1950, 6d.; and A World 
of Peace and Plenty, by Rita Hinden, Labour Party 
Discussion Pamphlet, April, 1951, 3d. 


A witole series of answers are given as to why help 
should be offered—varying with the personality and 
politics of the answerer. There are those who see all 
these plans as just another weapon in the cold war against 
Communism. Poor countries have discontented popula- 
tions, and discontent is a breeding-ground for Com- 
munism, so poverty must be liquidated. Others see 
the under-developed areas as huge potential suppliers 
of raw materials and foodstuffs which the industria! 
world badly needs—moye than ever since the rearma- 
ment programmes have come into force. Yet others 
push outwards with their search fox markets for their 
products, and see the only remaining untapped markets, 
which will enable them to maintain full employment 
at home, in the so-called ‘ backward territories.’ Another 
school of thought thinks mainly in terms of peace. and 
argues that wars will be eliminated only when poverty 
is abolished everywhere. Finally, there are those who 
believe it to be a moral obligation for the richer nations 
to tax themselves in order to secure equality of oppor- 


tunity for the poorer, just as within a prosperous country ~ 


rich men are taxed for the benefit of the poor. 


All these arguments excite a fine confusion in the 
minds of the giving countries, but even worse confusion 
among the receivers. Asians and Africans want economic 
advancement, but what they fear above all is exploita- 
tion. When they hear they are to.be ‘developed’ in 
the interests of the white man’s ideological struggles 
of as sources of raw materials or markets, their 
suspicions are provoked and antagonism excited. This, 
as often as not, takes the form of dismissing all the 
existing development plans as ‘imperialism’ in another 
guise, and of showing how everything that has been done 
is really designed only to help the European. The result 
is a noticeable lack of enthusiastic co-operation on the 
part of colonial peoples even in the plans most obviously 
designed for their benefit—with some significant excep- 
tions. On the other hand, when a territory is able to 
formulate its own plans, it is prepared to go forward 
in the raising of loans, even at substantial interest rates, 
and feels happier taking on a debt than in being given 
the same thing free under a development grant from 
the metropolitan country. 


On both sides more thought should be given. If what 
we are looking for are allies in our struggles (and if we 
believe our struggles are just, there is no reason why we 
should not do so) we defeat our own ends by appearing 
to ‘ buy’ friendship with financial gifts. Naturally, these 
are suspect. If what we need is raw materials or markets, 
we cannot come along like the lords of creation, using 
Asia and Africa as our footstool—with the accent all 
on our needs. Naturally they reply that they are not 
there merely to satisfy our needs. Even the moral argu- 
ment leaves an uncomfortable feeling behind it—is the 
aid we give a sort of sop to our own consciences? 


Aid Must be Mutual 


There is only one rational approach. The Labour 
Party came nearest to it when it envisaged a World 
Mutual Aid Development Plan. It is a matter of mutual 


aid. Asia and Africa need Europe and America, just as 


Europe and America need Asia and Africa. They need 
each other for the supply of complementary products, 
for the provision of complementary markets or as allies 
against a totalitarianism which may be equally hostile 
to the wishes of their peoples, different though they 
are. There is no more reason for Africans to object 
to producing groundnuts because Europe needs them, 
than there is for British workmen to be disturbed about 
manufacturing the cotton goods that Africa needs. There 
are equally good reasons why Britain should wish for 
airstrips in Nigeria, as there are for Nigeria to wish for 


_ the security which the British Navy might bring it. The 


only reason why the trouble arises is that the colonial 
and less advanced peoples have had decisions made for 
them; they have not been approached on a basis of 
equality and frankness; they have therefore always—and 
often with justice—felt that they were being imposed 
on. If mutual needs could be discussed, as between 
equals. round a conference table, suspicion could surely, 
and without difficulty, be dissolved. 


To say this is to indicate the most fundamental of 


all considerations in approaching the problems of econo- 
mic aid. Help must always be given in consultation 
and co-operation with the people who are to be helped, 
The United Nations has a clean sheet in this respect 
because United Nations’ technical assistance is given 
only on the basis of a direct request from the applying 
nation. The difficulty is that only sovereign nations 
have been in the position to make such requests. When 
it comes to the colonial peoples it is more complicated; 
though even here, with the advancing constitutional 
status of most colonial territories, some more or less 
popular government usually exists which can take the 
initiative. It is mainly a matter of the givers recognising 
what principle is at stake and avoiding anything that 
looks like an imposition, even though they may think 
they are wiser and more experienced. 


The second big question—how economic aid is to be 
applied—raises problems which are much less easy to 
answer. 


. 


(To be continued) 


COLONIAL OPINION... 


In our number of February, 1951 (page 2) we commented that the West. African Marketing Boards “ on 
the whole present a pleasanter picture to the world than the swollen profits of Rhodesia and Malaya.” 
In July, 1951 (page 6) we published an article describing the functions and some of the problems 
arising in the work of these Boards. We print below the comment of the leading Malayan newspaper 
on the Malayan Government’s reported intention to set up stabilisation funds for rubber and tin. 


. . the proposal comes late in the day, particularly 
in the case of rubber, which is now paying abnormal 
tates of export duty, and the price of which already 
has been hit by destinational control. Nor has experi- 
ence of stabilisation funding elsewhere, in New Zealand 
for example, proved to be as disinflationary as expected. 
Yet unless there is some diversion of national income, 
and an impounding of part of the inflationary pressure, 
all other attacks on inflation will be secondary and their 
influence i 

. . . In less than twelve months the rote issue has 
risen from just over $400m. to over $700m. Bank 
deposits have increased almost proportionately. The real 
mischief is the smallholders’ share, none of which is 
banked and almost none of which goes into postal sav- 
ings. The smallholders’ prosperity is shared, of course, 
by dealers and by the labour which helps work the 
small-holding usually on a fifty-fifty basis. How is any 
of this money to be diverted, except by legislation which 
affects the price before export? Taxation is the custom- 
ary weapon. The Government, however, has no right 
to keep a larger share of the price than it already gets 
from the export tax, while an increased tax on profits 
would be iniquitous because the incidence of income tax 
already is manifestly unfair . . . there is no reason to 
suppose that another twelve months’ experience has 
greatly increased the Income Tax Department's efficiency, 
or that the large numbers of dealers, smallholders and 
others whose recent earnings have brought them into 


the taxable class are in fact going to contribute a dollar. 

The same considerations obviously would intrude into 
the working of a rubber stabilisation fund. The economy 
of the smallholders’ side of the industry will be upset 
if a proportion of the price is to be frozen, for return 
to the producer much later when the price has fallen. 
The simple mechanism which might suffice for the estate 
industry would not be good enough for the smallholders. 
The problem is not insuperable, but solution will require 
considerable ingenuity and close supervision if the small- 
holder is finally to have a square deal. . . 

Leaders of the rubber and tin industries who claim 
they already have their own stabilisation funds, and that 
it is unfair to put all the blame for internal inflation on 
the higher prices of tin and rubber, do have a case. 
Malayan companies have been by no means over- 
generous in their distribution of dividends. They have 
allocated adequate sums for replanting and as a reserve 
for contingencies, and they are also having to meet in- 
flated costs and emergency expenditures including, in the 
case of many rubber estates, the cost of regrouping their 
labour. Tin companies have been equally conservative, 
and have been considering in recent weeks the creation 
of special reserves to provide against a leaner future. 
If the Government could deal with the whole of the two 
industries on this basis there would be no real problem. 
But it cannot, and the still swelling note issue is evidence 
that the problem is urgent.’ 

—Straits Times, May 2, 1951. 
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Parliament 


Conscription in Malaya. In reply to Mr. Awbery, 
Mr. Cook, Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
said that all males between the ages of 18 and 24 were 
liable for compulsory service, but it was only intended 
to call up about 20,000. After registration, a list of 
selected persons was compiled by a Comptroller of Man- 
power, and these men were then interviewed by State 
boards. Those selected were directed into service for a 
period of two years, normally in the regular police or 
the special constabulary. In a supplementary question 
Mr. Awbery asked whether Malays, Chinese and Tamils 
came under the Conscription Act and whether these men 
had had a vote at the recent elections. Mr. George 
Thomas intervened to enquire on what basis the 20,000 
were selected, since apparently conscription applied to 
all. Mr. Cook said that suitability for service in any 
specialised force was required. (May 30.) 


Resettlement of Squatters in Malaya. Mr. Thomas 
Reid asked what had been done to date to settle squatters 
and what had been the cost. Mr. Cook replied that on 
April 30 about 220,000 squatters had been resettled or 
regrouped, about half the total number. Expenditure to 
that date had been 27m. Straits dollars, excluding the 
cost of new police stations and administrative overheads. 
Resettlement of squatters was just about complete in the 
southern States, which had priority under the Briggs 
plan. A parallel operation to settlement, namely, the 
regrouping of estate labour, was proceeding concurrently. 
The expenses of this operation had been met both from 
Malaya and U.K. funds. (May 30.) 


Industrial Development in Hong Kong. In reply to 
a question by Sir Ralph Glyn, Mr. Griffiths said that 522 
new factories and workshops had been registered in the 
Colony between January 1, 1949, and March 21 of this 
year, which had given employment to a further 30,000 
workers, but there had also been a steady increase in 
the number of factories and workshops not officially 
registered, and in the trades and services which catered 
for the general needs of the population. He added that 
he was very conscious of the need of raw materials for 
these factories and the importance of the danger of 
increasing unemployment. The total estimated popula- 
tion of the Colony was about 2,030,000: in 1948 about 
1,800,000. (June 6.) 


Technical Education in East Africa. In reply to 
Mr. Dodds-Parker, Mr. Griffiths said that he had recently 
announced a grant of £150,000 from Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Funds towards the capital cost of 
establishing a new technical college at Nairobi which 
would serve students of all races from all the East 
African Territories and could, in due course, provide 
facilities for the training of 1,500 full-time and 1,000 
part-time students. A grant of £100,000 from the same 
source had been made towards the cost of the Institute 
of Muslim education at Mombasa, which had been 
opened last year and was designed to cater for the special 
needs of the coast Muslims of all races. In a number 
of technical and commercial subjects the Institute would 
provide courses in preparatory grades which would fit 
the students for more advanced work in the Nairobi 
college. It would itself cater. for advanced study in 
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nautical subjects. These two colleges would together pro- 
vide the apex of a broadly based system of technical 
training and education throughout East Africa. A 
number of important recommendations for the organisa- 
tion of trade training centres and territorial apprentice- 
ship schemes had been made and were being studied by 
the colonial governments concerned. (June 7.) 


Self-government and the Commonwealth. In reply 
to a question by Brigadier Rayner on consultation with 
the members of the Commonwealth regarding any deci- 
sion to establish self-government in a Colony, Mr. 
Gordon-Walker said that a clear distinction must be 
made between the grant of responsible self-government 
within the Commonwealth, which was a matter for the 
United Kingdom government and the territory concerned, 
and for them alone, and the question of becoming a full 
member of the Commonwealth which was, of course, 
a matter for all members of the Commonwealth. All 
steps towards responsible self-government within the 
Commonwealth were a matter between the United 
Kingdom government and the territory concerned. 
(June 7.) 


Local Councils im Bechuanaland. Mr. John Hynd 
asked how many local Councils had been established 
in Bechuanaland; how many of these were in the 
Bamangwato Reserve; and what was the composition 
of these Councils. Mr. Gordon-Walker replied that no 
local Councils had yet been established in the Bamang- 
wato Reserve or in the Bechuanaland Protectorate., It 
was intended as speedily as circumstances permitted to 
establish more representative forms of local government 
based on indigenous institutions in the Bamangwato 
Reserve and to introduce in the other native areas of 
the Protectorate more representative forms of local 
government centred round the chieftainship as a con- 
tinuing institution, but this could only be achieved with 
the co-operation of the people and the chiefs. (June 14.) 


Co-operatives in Trinidad and Barbados. In reply 
to two questions by Mr. Rankin, Mr. Dugdale said that 
provision already existed in Trinidad for the registration 
of agricultural co-operative societies and credit societies. 
He understood that the Government of Trinidad hoped 
to introduce shortly comprehensive legislation providing 
for the registration of all forms of co-operatives. In 
Barbados, legislation had been enacted for the registra- 
tion of co-operative societies but had not yet been 
brought into force. The Secretary of State was asking 
the Governor for a report on the position. (June 20.) 


Status of the Sudan. Mr. Low asked the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether, in view of the 
present Anglo-Egyptian negotiations and the importance 
of making clear the position of the United Kingdom 
in relation to the Sudan, he would give an assurance 
that it was still the policy of His Majesty’s Government 
that no change would be made in the status of the Sudan 
as a result of Treaty revision until the Sudanese had been 
consulted through constitutional channels, and_ that 
nothing would be done which might in any way prejudice 
the ultimate choice by the Sudanese of their future status. 
Mr. Younger, Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, gave 
the assurance. (June 18.) 


Guide to Books 


H.M. Stanley. 
By A. J. A. Symons. (Falcon Press. 7s. 6d.) 

This reprint (in clear type on good paper) will be 
welcomed by all interested in African history. Written 
in terse, lucid language, it makes fascinating reading. 
A chronology lists the events, from the hero’s birth as 
John Rowlands, son of an unknown father and a 
neglectful mother, in a Welsh village in 1841, to his death 
in 1904 as Sir John Morton, husband of a society beauty, 
on his estate in Surrey. The book starts with the best 
known of Stanley’s adventures—his first expedition into 
Central Africa in 1871, when the often quoted words 
were spoken: ‘Dr. Livingstone, I presume?’ A flash- 
back reveals the preceding thirty years, a mystery to 
Stanley's contemporaries. Adopted when eighteen years 
old by an American philanthropist, even kindness could 
not efface the bitter memories of a boyhood spent in the 
sordid surroundings of a Victorian workhouse. Soldier, 
prisoner and deserter in the American Civil War, he 
turns into mewspaper correspondent, traveller and 
explorer. Stanley crosses the continent of Africa, traces 
the course of the Congo River, helps to create the Congo 
Free State for the King of the Belgians and to make 
Uganda a British Protectorate. In vivid journalistic 
manner the author describes the varied characters 
Stanley meets: Mtesa, the despotic African chief; Tipoo 
Tip, the unscrupulous Arab slave-trader; the deeply 
religious Scot, Livingstone, and the enigmatic polygot 
German doctor, Emin Pasha. Stanley’s simple and 
sinister personality emerges clearly. Hard headed and 
handed he never hesitates to use dog-whip and slave- 
chains on recalcitrant porters, maxim guns on hostile 
tribes. He never doubts that Christianity and com- 
merce, civilisation and European domination would be 
a blessing for the African people. In the pursuit of his 
aim he shared danger, illness and privation with his men, 
of whom the majority perished on his expeditions. The 
Africans named him Bula Matari—breaker of rocks. 


Hilda Silberman. 


A Short History of the British West Indies. 


By H. V. Wiseman (University of London Press, 
6/-). 

The title of H. V. Wiseman’s new book is modest, 
but it is a book of real value. The object of the 
book, according to the author, is ‘ primarily to provide 
the backgrounds against which judgments may be 
tested rather than to influence these judgments. The 
author does not refrain from giving his opinions, but 
despite this, he has largely been successful in the 
pursuit of his object. : 

The period covered is extremely wide. After a 
general survey of the Caribbean, the story extends from 
an account of the pre-Columbus era to an account of 
developments after 1939. What is known, of course, 
about West Indian pre-history is, at the moment, 
mainly speculative, as no authoritative original research 
has been undertaken in this field. Since, too, the period 
covered is so wide and the volume of the book is so 
small, a considerable amount of important detail was 
necessarily omitted from the general account. 

But, despite the length of the period, Wiseman has 
handled his material well: his presentation is clear and 
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the most significant aspects of West Indian historical 
development stand out. 

The book should prove a useful one to all those who 
are interested in Caribbean problems. It explains 
clearly the historical origins of the economic insta bility 
of an area, so largely dependent on one crop—sugar— 
the peculiar social development of the Caribbean, and 
the irrational political complexities. All these factors 
underlie the urgency and importance of Caribbean 
Federation—the sine qua non of West Indian progtess. 


Rawle Farley. 


SHORT NOTICES 


British Caribbean Colonies. A Wall Sheet. 
By Central Office of Information. (H.M.S.O. 1s. 6d.) 
An admirable poster in charming colours and of con- 
venient size—30 ins. by 40 ins. It gives seven photo- 
graphs with informative notes. The next poster in the 
series will describe and illustrate Malaya. Excellent for 
use in schools and highly decorative. 


Caribbean Quarterly. Vol. 1, No. 4. (Extra Mural 
Department of the University College of the West Indies. 
Overseas Subscribers Ss. per annum.) The Quarterly well 
fulfils the aims set forth in its first issue, 1949. Every 
article arouses interest in some aspect of life in the 
Caribbean. West Indian consciousness is delightfully 
apparent in one of the book reviews in which the 
reviewer draws attention to some differences between ‘a 
novel with a West Indian background’ and ‘a West 
Indian novel.’ A thoughtful appreciation of the work 
of the W.E.A. is contributed by Rawle E. G. Farley. a 
young Guianese teacher, at present President of the 
West Indian Students’ Union, London. 


Concise Maori Dictionary. A. W. Reed. (Allen and 
Unwin, 7s. 6d.) This is a handy selection of the more 
commonly used words including the names of gods and 
heroes of legend which assisis in the reading of Maori 
lore and writings. There is also a brief introduction to 
pronunciation and proverbial sayings. 


Bemba and Related Peoples of Northern Rhodesia. 
By W. Whiteley with a Contribution on ihe Ambo by 
B. Stefaniszyn: Peoples of the Lower Luapula Vailey 
by J. Slaski. With map. (International African Insti- 
tute. 9s. 6d.) This is part If of the East Central Africa 
section ot the Ethnographic Survey of Africa edited by 
Daryll Forde. 


A Survey of Land Usage and the Agricultural System 
of the Lala of the Serenje Plateau. With Map. By 
D. U. Peters. (Rhodes-Livingstone Papers No. 19. 
Cumberlege—O.U.P. 2s. 6d.) In the course of his work 
as Agricultural Officer in N. Rhodesia, Mr. Peters studied 
conditions in the Serenje District. He gives the facis 
on which are based his short-term and long-term recom- 
mendations for improving the archaic agricultural prac- 
tices of the Lala. His report will be of lasting interes! 
as ‘a record of a system whose main feature is an aXe- 
agriculture which is certainly the most primitive in the 
territory and probably one of the most primitive in the 
world.’ 374 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Foreign Firms 
Dear Sir, 

I do agree with Inyoka that the importance of foreign 
firms in the economy of the Gold Coast is very great, 
and that self-government will be incomplete so long as 
ihe firms are controlled by foreign shareholders mainly 
in their own interests; but changes are already taking 
place. For twenty years, U.A.C. have had African Dis- 
trict Managers in complete charge of important districts, 
and have sent promising young men—some of the ablest 
—to the United Kingdom for intensive training. These 
eeople are tied by interest and pension rights to U.A.C.; 
but the company could choose from amongst them 
directors who would be really competent to direct. 
Political action, requiring a percentage of Gold Coast 
nationals as directors, can-be imagined. That may be 
why one of the largest rival firms has already an African 
director, a man of outstanding achievement. 

Incidentally, the efforts of pre-war Tory governments 
to stimulate co-operative societies in West Africa were 
limited to marketing cocoa and encouraging thrift. The 
beginnings of retail co-operatives were stifled imme- 
diately war broke out; not, I believe, by government 
design, merely by instinctive negligence. 

If retail co-ops. had had government support, by 1948 
they could have provided that democratic selling which 
would have cut at the roots of price manipulation in 
sugar. cottons and kerosene. This continued up to and 
had a large part in causing the riots and stimulating 
determination to obtain political control. 

Yours truly, 
Queens College, Cambridge. Charles Deakin. 


Sir Singapore Votes 

Commenting on the recent Singapore elections in the 
May issue of Venture ‘ Singapore Votes’) you stated that 
the new increase in the number of elected members estab- 
lishes an elected majority in the Legislative Council. 
This is not correct, even if you are counting as elected 
members the representatives of the Chambers of Com- 
merce. who are elected by the European, Chinese and 
Indian Chambers. The composition of the Council is 
nine officials (besides the Governor), four nominated 
unofficials, nine members elected by direct franchise, and 
three elected by Chambers of Commerce. This is not 
an elected majority. 

Yours truly, 
Mohamed Sopiee. 

39. Bramham Gardens, S.W.S. 
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Activities of the Bureau 


The Bureau’s Advisory Committee has 


Central given prolonged and detailed considera- 
African tion to the official report on a proposed 
Federation. Central African Federation. On July 2 


and 9 the Secretary of State received a 
deputation of the Bureau, led by Lord Faringdon, at 
which Bureau representatives spoke on the lines of the 
leading article in this number of Venture. A pamphlet 
is being prepared for publication on September 1. Copies 
from the Fabian Colonial Bureau, 11 Dartmouth Street, 
S.W.1, price 1/- (postage 14d.). 


* * * 


The Bureau has throughout been con- 
cerned with the long-term issues in- 
volved in the case of Tshekedi Khama, 
besides that of personal justice. On June 8, 1951, a press 
statement was issued urging that consideration should . 
be given to: (1) The power of deportation without trial 
or appeal. In the House of Commons on March 8 the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies said this power 
existed in ten colonial territories, and that he was examin- 
ing the subject. The Bureau suggested a similar examina- 
tion in the High Commission Territories. (2) Legislation 
by Proclamation. (3) The removal of local responsibility 
for the administration of the High Commission Terri- 
tories from the High Commissioner to South Africa, and 
of national responsibility from the Commonwealth Rela- 
tions Office to the Colonial Office. (4) An enquiry into 
the general administration of Bechuanaland. A letter 
was sent to the Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations enquiring into the establishment of local 
councils in Bechuanaland, and suggesting that the aim 
of political development in the Protectorates should be 
the establishment of Legislative Councils. Mr. Gordon- 
Walker in reply gave details of the preliminary work so 
far carried out, and reiterated that there could be no 
question of any transfer of the High Commission Terri- 
tories without prior consultation with the inhabitants. 


Bechuanaland. 


Me A aie 


The Secretary of State’s reply to the Bureau’s 
letter on Malaya will be summarised in the 
September number of Venture. 


Malaya 
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